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GATEWAY, FROM THE WEST. 


Tue castle of Tickhill, in the deanery of Doncaster, 
South Yorkshire, appears to have been founded, or 
greatly enlarged and improved, soon afte the Norman 
conquest. It is highly probable that some building 
existed on the spot in Saxon times, especially as in 
Domesday Book there is mention of burgenses at Tick- 
hill, a species of tenantry implying the existence of a 
castle. The manor was also at that period of high value, 
showing the collection of a considerable population at 
that place before the arrival of the Normans; and mak- 
ing it almost certain that some secure and fortified abode 
afforded protection to those living in the vicinity. The 
nill and earthworks are in themselves adapted to pur- 
poses of security and defence, and it will probably ever 
remain uncertain whether any masonry was added to the 
original design in Saxon times, or whether the castle 
was built from its foundation by the eminent Norman to 
whom it is attributed. This individual was Roger de 
Busli, who possessed a castle at Tickhill, in 1103, and 
whose name occurs in Domesday Book as the owner of 
a long list of manors in several counties. 

On the death of Roger de Busli, Rufus appears to 
have granted the property to a distant kinsman of the 
deceased, in preference to some nearer claimants, on the 
payment of alarge sum of money. This led to repeated 
disputations in after years, between the different branches 
of the family. On the accession of Henry the First, the 
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owner of Tickhill was banished, and his estates forfeited 
to the crown, he having sided with Curthose in the 
struggle for power which took place between the sons of 
the Conqueror. Tickhill remained in the possession of 
the king during his whole reign, and he is said to have 
bestowed it as a dower on his second wife, Queen Ade- 
liza. In the reign of Stephen it fell into various hands; 
but was restored to King Henry the Second. 

From Henry it descended to Richard the First, who 
bestowed it on his brother John, towards the close of 
whose disastrous reign the claims of the family of De 
Busli were revived, and the castle was lost to royalty for 
a short period. Henry the Third compelled its resto- 
ration, and gave it in dower to Eleanor, wife of Prince 
Edward, afterwards Edward the First. Without fol- 
lowing the history of this castle through all the reigns, 
it may be sufficient to state that it generally formed part 
of the dower of queens, or of the provision for the sons 
of the king. The castle and honour of Tickhill are 
mentioned as the dower of Philippa of Hainault, queen 
of Edward the Third; of Henrietta Maria, queen of 
Charles the First; and of Catherine of Portugal, con- 
sort of Charles the Second. 

The neighbourhood of Tickhill Castle was one of the 
five places in England licensed by Richard the First as 
the scene of those splendid martial shows called tourna- 
ments. The other four places were between oo 
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and Wittoh? ‘betedn Warwick and Kénelworth; Stam- 
ford and Warinford; Brackley and Mixbury. 

This castle was noted as one of the two (Nottingham 
being the other,) which held out against Richard the 
First on his return from Palestine. During his absence 
it had been in the possession of his brother John, and 
on his unexpected arrival in England, the garrison 
affected to disbelieve the news, and defended themselves 
with great obstinacy. They were finally, forced to sur- 
render, and iaany of the offenders were hanged on a 
gibbet by Roger de Laci. 

The castle of Tickhill underwent another great siege 
in the reign of King Edward the Second,, when the 
barons rose under Thomas, earl of Lancaster. This 
very formidable rising took place in the wintey of 1321 
and 1322, and was the result of accumulated dissatisfac- 
tions. The Earl of Lancaster took upon himself to 
summon a parliament, which was to meet at Doncaster 
at the end of November. The king prohibited the 
meeting ; but there was a considerable resort of disaf- 
fected barons, and on both sides open preparations for 
war. The first hostile movement of the party in the 
north was to attack the castle of Tickhill, and the first 
assault appears to have been made about the beginning 
of February. The castle was besieged during three 
weeks; but appears to have been ably defended by 
William de Anne, the constable, though with much loss 
of life. 
siderable force, and before the end of February marched 
northward with the intention of attacking the insurgents. 
This movement occasioned them to raise'the siege of 
Tickhill. They met the king at Burton-upon-Trent, and 
for three days hindered his passage over the river. This 
was about the 8th of March; but at length the king 
passed the river, and driving the rebel army before him, 
came to Doncaster by the 18th. The next day he 
removed to Pontefract, where he took quiet possession 
of the Earl of Lancaster’s castle; but where, after a suc- 
cession of events well known as recorded by our histo- 
rians, he was beheaded on the 22d day of the same 
month *, 

In the construction of the ancient castle of Tickhill, 
advantage was taken of a natural hill, round the base of 
which a moat was drawn. On the summit an elliptical 
area was fenced in by a wall placed on a mound of earth, 
which in its circuit met a tumulus supporting a circular 
keep. To the area there was but one entrance, and 
that strictly defended. This entrance was directly 
through a gateway tower, the passage along which was 
defended by four doors and a portcullis. This gateway 
is now the only part of the ancient castle which has not 
been suffered to fall into decay, or which has not been 
removed. It is therefore chosen as the subject of our 
engraving. Over the entrance to this gateway there is 
a handsome apartment, with a window towards the area, 
to which there was admission only within the walls. 
The area was surrounded by the single wall, which 
formed, with the moat, the defence of the whole. 

The exact extent of the whole hill, including the area, 
the ascent, and the moat, is six acres, three roods, and 
thirteen perches. Within this area were Queen Elea- 
nor’s chapel, and various other edifices for the use of the 
former royal occupants. If any vestige of the chapel 
remains, it is the old door-way, over which are the words, 


Peace and Grace 

Be in this place. 
Of the building now within the area, there is little that 
can be supposed to have belonged to the original edifice. 
The principal building is a house situated on the left of 
the area as we enter the gateway. Perhaps this is the 
edifice referred to by Leland as the “old haulle,” which 
was the only building remaining in his time within the 
spacious court; “al the buildings within the area be 


* In the Saturday Magazine, Vol. XXIII. p. 209, the reader will 
find.a Supplement devoted to the interesting history of Pontefract Castle. 
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down, saving an old haulle.” ‘This nouse has been inha- 
bited by those who held the castle by lease from the 
crown. The arms of Hansby, on a part of ,the house, 
show who built it, or,at least who re-edified a consider- 
able portion of it; and to the same family, who were 
zealous Catholics, are to be referred sundry crucifixes 
and superstitious paintings which once decorated #s walls, 
but of which no vestiges now remain. 

Besides the house, which was still inhabited in 1828, 
there are within the area various detached offices, and 
flower and kitchen gardens. The sides of the tumulus 
on which the keep formerly stood are planted, but the 
upper part of it is plain, and from it may be attained an 
agreeable view of the country. But, as Hunter justly 
remarks, “ nothing can compensate for the wrong which 
some person (the hand is unknown, but probably acting un- 
der the commission of parliament for sleighting the northern 
castles) has done in depriving the antiquary of the oppor- 
tunity of examining the keep itself, the most interesting 
part of all such edifices. ‘This is the more to be regretted, 
as we can almost with absolute certainty fix the age of this 
keep, and the nation of the person by whom it was erected. 
But instead of its aspiring walls, its dark apartments, its 
winding stairs, and perchance, some of the architectural 
decorations of that rude age in which it was erected, we 
have a smooth-shaven lawn, with nothing to show that here 
frowned the strongest hold of him who was lord of so noble 
a domain.” 

In a view of the castle as it appeared about the reign 
of Elizabeth, published by the Society of Antiquaries 
from an old survey, the keep is represented as if in the 
centre of the area, whereas its real position was in the 
line of the circumscribing wall. In this print it is re~ 
presented as a cylindrical edifice, placed on a circular 
mound, and having a small unornamented entrance door. 
A perforation resembling a cross, the extremities of the 
upper limbs ending in circular openings, suggests the 
idea of a loop-hole connected with openings for the - 
admission of light; and the two windows are narrow 
orifices, scarcely to be distinguished from loop-holes 
themselves. Part of the circumscribing wall still re- 
mains, with its battlements appearing here and there 
among the trees with which the moat and the sides of 
the mount are planted. No longer the abode of the 
lords of the honour of Tickhill, the castle has furnished 
at different periods a romantic and beautiful residence 
for some of the principal families of the deanery. It 
was held under successive leases granted to the Hansby 
family through the whole of the seventeenth century. 
The castle, with the demesne lands, were leased in 1719 
for fourteen years to William Lord Fitz-William, who 
had also the office which usually accompanies it, of 
bailiff of Strafford and Tickhill. ‘The next lessee was Sir 
Thomas Saunderson, of Sandbeck, brother to the Earl 
of Scarborough; and the leases have from time to time 
been renewed to the Lumley family, by some of whom 
the castle has usually been tenanted, though it has 
been sometimes held by tenants under them. 

The town of Tickhill was a place of considerable com- 
merce about the time of the Norman conquest. The 
Saxon name of the place was Dadesley, and there is no 
satisfactory reason given for the change of name, nor 
for the origin of the word Tickhill. Hunter supposes it 
to be a corruption of Wick Hill, wick being the name 
commonly given to a fortified mount. “The Wick hill 
is what the inhabitants of Dadesley would necessarily 
call the mount at the extremity of their town. This 
would become Th’ Wick Hill, and that term might easily 
glide into Tickhill. When, soon after the Conquest, 
the Wick Hill became the permanent abode of the great 
Norman baron, and the head of an extensive honour, 
the fame and name of Dadesley might become lost in 
its superior importance.” 

The church at Tickhill was built in the reign of 
Richard the Second, and appears to have been either 
wholly or in part erected by merchants. The tombs of 
several who lived about that time still remain in it. 
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Two of its natives became lord mayors of London, one 
it 1429, the other in 1489. In the Middle Ages, Tick- 
hill had ‘several well-eridowed charities in the church, a 
house of Augustine friars in its immediate vicinity, a 
hospital, and a public school. The declension of the 
town is dated from the reign of Henry the Seventh. It 
is now described as having lost all appearance of a com- 
mercial*town, and as having something of an air of 
languor and decay, though there are several good houses, 
the residence of the gentry, and a well-attended weekly 
market. The three streets of which it consists are wide 
and open; and its castle, its priory, and its beautiful 
parish church, must always gratify the curious visitor. 
This church is a good specimen of the pointed edifices 
erected in large parishes towards the end of the four- 
teenth century. It is built upon one design, nothing 
having been added, and no part of the stone work 
destroyed. There are two porches at the principal 
entrances on the north and south sides; a tower at the 
west end; side aisles; and a north and south chancel. 
The tower gives an idea of width and solidity, rather 
than of height. The western doorway is composed of 
several pointed arches, each of which springs from a 
cylindrical shaft. Immediately over the door is a fine 
window, having at the point of the arch a shield charged 
with a plain cross. The side aisles have four principal 
and seven clerestory windows. The nave is light, lofty, 
and wide, with four arches on each side, and one of wide 
span between it and the chancel. 

Most of the windows have contained painted glass. 
The great east window has still a lion in the roundel, 
and the inscription Ses Marcus, and many other vestiges 
remain in the other windows. In the east window of the 
south chancel was formerly this inscription, — 

Pray for the pepyl of North Gate 
That this windo heys garde make 
In honor of our ladye mylde 
Y*” mad y‘ w'" the king’s gylde. 
‘This church contains a number of rich and ancient 
monuments. 

About a quarter of a mile from the town are some 
remains of an ancient house, called Clarel Hall, near 
which stood the Priory of Austin’ Friars, founded by 
the ancestors of the Clarels. This priory existed two 
hundred and fifty years, and seems to have enjoyed its 
share of popularity. It was surrendered in 1537 to the 
commissioners appointed by Cromwell. 





“Love God, love truth, love virtue, and be happy.” 
These were the words first uttered in the ear 

Of every being rational made, and made 

For thought, or word, or deed accountable. 

Most men the first forgot, the latter none. 
Whatever path they took, by hill or vale, 

By night or day, the universal wish, 

The aim, and sole intent, was happiness. 

But, erring from the heaven-appointed path, 
Strange tracks indeed they took through barren wastes, 
And up the sandy mountain climbing toiled, 
Which pining lay beneath the curse of God, 

And nought produced. Yet did the traveller look 
And point his eye before him greedily, 

As if he saw some verdant spot, where grew 

The heavenly flower, where sprung the well of life, 
Where undisturbed felicity reposed ; 

Though Wisdom’s eye no vestige could discern, 
That Happiness had ever passed that way. 
‘Wisdom was right, for still the terms remained, 
Unchanged, unchangeable—the terms on which 
True peace was given to man.—Po.L.ox. 


Men are not made truly religious by performing certain 
actions which are externally good; but men must have 
righteous principles in the first place, and then they will 
not fail to perform virtuous actions.—LurtuEr, 
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Ir some of the phrases noticed in our last article ma 

be treated with leniency on the score of their’ ancient 
origin; we have others to produce which must not be 
shielded under any circumstances. “Shall us,” “can 
us,” “may us,” and “have us,” are common in most 
places, and are glaringly incorrect. The use of such 
expressions arises from inattention, the parent of num- 
berless errors, and from the general disposition in un- 
educated people to pervert and distort language. The 
pronouns J and me are often confounded by persons 
above the lowest class. ‘Thus if the inquiry, “Who's 
there?” be put, it is frequently met by the reply, “It is 
me,” instead of “It is £2” This inaccuracy may, per- 
haps, be traced to the use of the French moi, in similar 
instances. Another mistake is committed with the 
word “summon.” A gentleman will tell you that he 
has been “summoned to serve upon the jury;” but a 
London tradesman of the lower class will say that he 
was “summons’d.” Now “summons” is correct as a 
noun, but not as a verb, for our language is, “I will 
summon him,” or, “I will send him a summons to ap- 
pear.” “A-coming,” “a-going,” “a-walking,” “a-hun- 
gry,” “a-dry,” “a-cold,” &c. are favourite terms with 
Londoners ; but these are considered justifiable. “A” 
as a preposition, has, indeed, insinuated itself into ‘ac- 
quaintance with all sorts of words, and under various 
modifications. It often precedes verbs, (as in “a-bide,” 
“a-rise,” “a-wake,” &c.,) where it is not absoluiecly 
wanted ; but in some words it has the meaning of “ on,” 
as “a-shore,” “a-board,” “a-foot,” &c. In others it 
has the effect of «in ;” thus Shakspeare has “ a-making,” 
“a-dying.” It is also implies “to,” as “much-a-do.” 
Sometimes it has done service for “of,” particularly 


‘when prefixed to surnames, as, “ John-a-Gaunt,” &c. 


The use of “his-self” for “himself,” “their-selyes” 
for “themselves,” and the common employment of 
“ourn,” “yourn,’ “hern,” “hisn,” &c. are likewise to 
be laid to the charge of uneducated persons. Respect- 
ing the latter, however, we are assured that they are 
mere abbreviations of “our own,” “your own,” &c., 
although, when spoken, they have a very barbarous 
effect. “This here” and “that there,” expressions 
that are abhorred by polite ears, are nevertheless com- 
mon on our southern coast, where they are not confined 
to the most ignorant. Indeed Mr. Pegge offers some 
kind of defence for these expressions when he says: 
* These little inoffensive adjuncts, ‘here’ and ‘there,’ 
when combined with ‘this’ and ‘ that,’ are intended both 
in the French and English to carry with them force and 
energy, and to preclude all misapprehension and con- 
fusion. Let us transpose the words, and we shall find 
that all this supposed barbarism arises from habit, for 
the following three words differ in nothing but in their 
situation in a phrase; for example, ‘that there gentle- 
man’ and ‘that gentleman there.’” You may say the 
latter, but not the former. The next expressions to be 
noticed are, “for why ” or “because why,” “how,” “as 
how,” “if so be as how,” and “as so.” If a Londoner 
wishes to give a reason for anything, he very politely 
precludes you from the trouble of asking it, and goes on 
by adding, “and for why?” or “because why ?” after 
which the reason follows spontaneously. A Frenchman 
will tell his story in the same manner and with the same 
polite anticipation ; for after having related what he did 
or did not do, he will justify himself by proceeding with 
“Et pourquoi?” The remaining -circumstances are 
then related. These little interrogations serve to pre- 
serve the story entire to the relator, and to prevent em- 
barrassment. The expression “for why,” is found in 
the Psalms. It was also the acknowledged mode of 
speech in Shakspeare’s day. The remaining expres- 
sions are mere superfluities of speech. “How,” and 
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“how that,” have bee mpch-uged by old authors, and 
Michael Drayton, reputed no mean poet in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth and her successor, uses “as how” in 
his Polyolbion. The enlargement of this expression 
into “if so be as how,” has no poetical or prose licence, 
and is certainly a most unnecessary cockney addition. 

Another odd expression attributed to cockneys, is “a 
few while.” “Stay a few while, and I will go with 
you.” Nothing can be said to justify.this ungramma- 
tical expression, but it may be remar, that “few” has 
a singular application in our northern counties, where, 
when speaking of broth, the common people say, “ Will 
you have a few broth?—they are very good.” This 
ludicrous use of the word “few” is confined to broth, 
for the people are never heard to say “a few ale,” “a 
few milk,” or a few of any other liquid. Perhaps they 
mean, with respect to the broth, “a few spoonsful of 
broth.” There is likewise another provincial use of 
few ; for many persons will be even bold enough to say 
“a good few,” instead ef “a good many,” thereby, as it 
would appear, completely contradicting themselves. But 
that they do not intend anything of this sort is apparent 
when we find them expressing a contrary meaning by “a 
little few,” which, as a double diminutive, corresponds 
to the French expression, “un petit peu de.” 

In the dialect of the uneducated, “comed” is used 
both for “came” and “come.” “I comed,” and “I 
have comed,” are commonly heard, and however we may 
regret the irregularity of our verbs, which has been the 
cause of many of the errors respecting them, it must be 
acknowledged that the above inaccuracies are among the 
most grating to the ear and taste. A very common 
London mode of inquiry after any missing person is, 
“What is gone with such a one?” or, in speaking of a 
distant period, “ What went with such a one?” while 
the received phrase on such occasions is, “‘ What is be- 
come of such a one?” In the former cases we may 
suppose the question to imply, “ What good or ill for- 
tune has gone with, or has attended such a person since 
we last saw him?” but the mode of expression is de- 
cidedly vulgar. 

The adjunct be is often a mere redundancy, as in the 
words “bewitched,” “besought,” ‘benumbed,” “ be- 
took,” &c. Shakspeare occasionally employs this ad- 
junct in an unusual manner, as in “ be-fortune,” “ be- 
netted,” “be-weep,” &c. So among the lower classes 
it is prefixed to the word “grudge,” which is always 
called “be-grudge.” It is used by all classes in the 
word “ beheaded,” which in the Paston Letters is seve- 
ral times written “headed.” If this adjunct be a re- 
dundancy in the above cases, it may appear the more 
strikingly so in the case of negatives frequently employed 
by good writers; such as “ un-befitting,” “ un-befriend- 
ed,” “ un-beseeming,” “un-bewailed.” If these instances 
of unnecessary employment of this little word are thus 
common, and are justified by good authority, we may 
easily pardon the cockney, who generally uses “unbe- 
known” instead of unknown. Chaucer employs the 
word “beknow,” and had he found occasion to write it 
in a negative form, he would doubtless have written it 
“un-beknow.” Similar to this word “unbeknown” is 
an expression used in some parts of England, where the 
people say, “I unbethought myself,” meaning “I recol- 
lected.” This is another instance of an apparently con- 
tradictory expression, for “unforgot myself” would be 
nearer the meaning. 

It appears that in our common and universally em- 
ployed word “ begin,” the first syllable is a superfluous 
affix, and has no better pretensions than those already 
mentioned. The verb is “gin,” and ought not to be 
written, as the poets do, with an apostrophe, thus— 
“gin.” But, to revert once more to the words “ gone” 
and “ went ;” there is a common use of them in London 
respecting the death of an individual; thus if the ques- 
tion is put, “ What is gone of such-a-one?” the melan- 
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choly answer may be, “He’s gone dead ;” or in speak- 
ing of a more distant event it might be, “He went dead 
three months ago.” Mr. Pegge vindicates the expres- 
sion in its general extent by the example of Shakspeare, 
who, in his Timon of Athens, doubtless puts into the 
mouth of Ventidius the known and familiar phrase of 
that age, when he makes him say, 

It hath pleased the gods to remember my father’s age, 

And call him to long peace. 

He is gone happy, and has left me rich.—Act. i., Sc. 2. 

There is a strange phrase current among Londoners, 

which requires explanation, They frequently say “I 
have got a month’s mind to do such a thing.” Accord- 
ing to our author, this metaphorical expression is 
deduced from old testamentary requisitions in times of 
rigid popery, wherein the party dying left a sum of 
money to be appropriated to certain masses, &c., at a 
or the month’s end, for the good of his soul. This 
being a declaration of the will and mind of the deceased 
was called his “month’s mind.” After the Reforma- 
tion, when the pecuniary part of the custom was for- 
bidden, the custom itself fell into disuse, but the 
expression arising from it still subsisted to denote any 
bold inclination towards an act dependent on the will of 
the party speaking. Dr. Johnson interprets a month’s 
mind merely as expressing a longing desire; and cites 
Shakspeare, and a passage in Hudibras, but the true 
meaning lies farther back. A priest has got “a month’s 
mind to perform.” See Grey’s Notes on Shakspeare, 
. 80. 
These instances may suffice for specimens of erro- 
neous phraseology in London, common also in other 
places: the following are a few provincial errors or 
quaint sayings, which must be enumerated without much 
comment. In Yorkshire and Derbyshire, to “set any- 
thing agate,” is to begin it, as “we have brewing 
agate,” “ walking agate,” &c. In Cornwall, the familiar 
terms, “aunt” and “uncle,” are bestowed on all elderly 
people. “ Barnacles” is a term commonly used for 
spectacles This is taken from the instrument by 
which a horse’s nose is held when he will not stand 
still to be shoed, &c. ‘ Bother,” in the sense of “to 
deafen,” is mostly used in Ireland, and is perhaps the 
same word as “pother,” (the noise of thunder and 
storm,) in King Lear. In Yorkshire, anything quite 
new is said to be “ bran-span-new,” and, in many other 
places, “brand-new.” In the same county, land that 
yields good crops in general, is called “ burthensome 
land.” In some places, bad food, or other coarse things, 
are called “cag-mag,” a term which in Scotland is 
applied to an old goose. At Sedgemoor, if a couple 
are asked in church, they are said to be “called home.” 
A leading-string for children is’ termed a “calling- 
band,” or sometimes only a “cal.” In Derbyshire, 
instead of frolicsome, the people say “compersome:” 
they also term the core of anything “the cowkes.” In 
Lancashire, “to dag a garden” is to water it, and the 
terms “fadge” and “fair-fall” are used instead of 
“burthen” and “farewell.” In Norfolk and Suffolk, 
a giddy, thoughtless person is called “ dawsey-headed,” 
and the common term, “every now and then,” is per- 
verted into “every foot anon.” In Derbyshire, if it is 
difficult to make a person understand anything, the 
the people say, “We could not ding it into him.” They 
also use the term “downdrins” for afternoon's drink- 
ing, and “draiting” for “drawling.” Generally, in the 
north, a team of horses in a wagon or cart, is called a 
“droit;” a person dull of apprehension is said to be 
“dunny;” anything with a strong taste is called “feau- 
sen-fuzzen:” a little pool is a “ flash ;” a narrow valley 
is a “gill;” a hand-full of anything is a “ goping-full ;” 
playthings are “gowdies;” and a grind-stone is a 
“grindle-stone.” Instead of saying you must bear a 
thing patiently they also say “you must grin and abide 
it.” In Cheshire, the expression for “surprised” or 
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« delighted,” is “glotten’d” or “ gloppen’d ;” hat brims 
are called “hat-bruarts;” and to dazzle is to “ guill.” 
In Lancashire, they use “ hivy-skivy” for helter-skelter ; 
to “knep” is to bite gently; “knattle” means cross, 
and ill-natured; “a leach” means a lake. 

Such instances might be given to almost any extent, 
for every county is rich in them. But these will pro- 
bably suffice to show that the tendency in uninstructed 
persons is to a continual perversion of language, owing 
to the misunderstandings and ignorance which belong to 
their condition. 





SIGNS OF WEATHER. 

As the indications of the weather never deceived us, I will 
here mention them. Though familiar to all who lead a 
country or sea-faring life, and often rise before the sun, 
they may be of use to others, whose attention has not been 
drawn to “weather wisdom.” When the first streak of 
light appeared close to the horizon, and the sun’s rising 
was preceded by a glow of faint red, not extending far, a 
fine day succeeded, whether the sky were then overcast or 
clear ; but if the first gleam of light appeared high above 
the horizon, behind clouds, and there was much red, not 
only near the sun, but visible on clouds even near the 
zenith, wind, if not rain, was sure to follow. Between the 
extremes of course there may be many varieties of appear- 
ance, as well as of succeeding weather ; but as I have found 
such signs followed by similar weather, in most gee of 
the world, and as I have often profited by them, with refer- 
ence to making or shortening sail, &c., I do not like to 
a over this occasion for a hint to the inexperienced. I 
nave always found that a high dawn (explained above) and 
a very red sky, foretold wind—usually a gale; that a low 
dawn and pale sun-rise indicated fine weather; that the 
sun setting behind a bank of clouds with a yellow look, 
was a sign of wind, if not rain; and that the sun setting in 
a clear horizon, glowing with red, was an unfailing indica- 
tion of a coming fine day. Hard-edged, oily-looking clouds, 
foretell, if they do not accompany, wind ; and soft clouds 
—clouds which have a watery rather than an oily look— 
are signs of rain; and if ragged or streaky, of wind also. 
Light foggy clouds, rising early, often called the “ pride of 
the morning,” are certain forerunners of a fine day.—Cap- 
Tain Firzroy, R.N. 


Tne moon is incessantly varying, either in her aspect, or 
her stages. Sometimes she looks full upon us, and her 
visage is all lustre; sometimes she appears in profile, and 
shows us only half her enlightened face. Anon, a radiant 
crescent but just adorns her brow ; soon it dwindles into a 
slender streak, till at length all her beauty vanishes, and 
she becomes a beamless orb. Sometimes she rises with the 
descending day, and begins her procession amidst admiring 
multitudes. re long, she defers her progress till the mid- 
night watches, and steals unobserved upon the sleeping world. 
Sometimes she just enters the edges of the western horison, 
and drops us a ceremonious visit. Within a while she sets 
out on her nightly tour, from the opposite regions of the east ; 
traverses the whole hemisphere, and never offers to with- 
draw tili the more refulgent partner of her sway renders her 
presence unnecessary. In a word ; she is, while conversant 
among us, still waxing or waning, and “never continueth 
in one stay.”—Hervey. 

Ant is exhaustless, but life is short.’ Eminence is not to be 
attained without time and energy ; and even after the devo- 
tion of a life, how rarely do we witness the union of many 
excellencies!| When we reflect on the advantages derivable 
from art, and on the applications of which it is susceptible 
to some of the best interests of mankind, we cannot but 
regret that so great a source of human happiness should not 
be better and more generally cultivated. With reference 


to music, whether in the solemn chant, the choral voices of: 


numbers, the thrilling accents of passion, and the varied 
delights of instrumental harmony ;—painting and statuary, 
whether they embody the beauty and the admirable details 
of the human form, or express the lineaments of thought 
and feeling ;—and architecture, whether it transform the 
rude dwellings of the savage into edifices of surpassing gran- 
deur and magnificence,—they yield increased scope, as well 
as further chappiness, purity, and joy, to our moral and 
intellectual being. —M‘Cormac’s Human Nature. 
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Tue Sann-Srar. (Ophiura annulosa.) 


Tue curious animals called Sand-Stars derive their 
generic name of Ophiurus, from their long serpent or 
worm-like arms, which appear to be superadded, rather 
than to belong to their bodies. These animals are 
partial to sandy places, and it was supposed by Reaumur 
that they chose such spots because their slender arms 
were unable to bear the shock of an encounter with rocks 
and stones; but there are many other animals belonging 
to the same tribe, whose limbs are even more fragile, and 
whose favourite habitat seems nevertheless to be the 
rocky, rather than the sandy shore. 

The common sand-star (Ophiura terturata,) is de- 
scribed as having a regular round disk, into which the 
arms are as it were dove-tailed above. The disk of a 
large specimen measured nine-tenths of an inch broad. 
The rays or arms of these animals vary from three times 
the length of the disk’s breadth, to five times that 
length, and are covered with scales and short spines. 
The upper part of the body is of a reddish colour, 
marked with purple brown; the sides white; the under 
surface and spines pale yellowish or white. The sand- 
star moves from one place to another by means of its 
arms, which it can move in any direction. To go to- 
wards any particular spot, it uses the two arms that are 
nearest to it, and another that is most distant from it; 
the first two curve at their extremity, so as to form two 
hooks, which being applied to the sand, drag the body 
forward, while the posterior is curved vertically, and acts 
the part of a repelling lever. The arms of the sand- 
star, as well as of other animals belonging to the 
Ophiuridez, are always five in number. Variations from 
this rule are looked upon as a sort of monstrosity. In- 
dividuals have occasionally been found with a square 
disk and four arms, the other parts also regulated by the 
number four. Professor Forbes, in allusion to this, 
remarks that he has a specimen presenting a somewhat 
similar appearance, but in it there are five arms, two of 
them originating together, so that the arrangement of the 
other parts in fours, may be the result of the union of 
two sets of organs. The same writer thus describes the 
uses of the tentacula or feelers of the sand-star, of which 
there are twenty surrounding the mouth of the animal. 
“ The uses of these tentacula are curious; not only do 
they serve to convey food to the mouth, but they also 
serve to eject the matter digested. They are continually 
in motion, waving up and down; and every now and 
then when the stomach pouts up, and ejects some 
digested matter, the lowermost or inner tentacula shovel 
it up, and the uppermost or outer clear it away. This is 
done with great regularity; and it is a very curious sight, 
for not only are the motions and actions of the tentacula 
admirable, but when the stomach swells, there appear 
bright orange stripes of a most vivid metallic lustre, © 
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|The eommon sand+star is ‘found om most parts of the 
British! coast.» (Specimens have been collected: in Corn- 
wall, Devonshire, Anglesea, Scarborough (in deep water), 
Berwick, the mouth of the Frith of Forth, the Dogger 
Bank,!,and' the gast: coast of ‘Scotland! generally; ‘the 
Hebrides, the estuary of the.Clyde; and im Ayrshire: 
In the Irish Sea it is rather scaree »'but: is'common in 
the north-east, and south of Englandy / 

The lesser sand-star was confounded’ with. the’ pre+ 
ceeding, until separated from that: species: by Professor 
Forbes, under the name of Ophiura. aliida. This 
species is even more common than the former, frequenting 
oyster-beds and sandy places on nearly all our coasts. 
The scales in this anima] are larger’ and fewer than in 
the last species: a full-sized disk measures half an inch 
across, and the rays are three or four! times as long. 
The general colour is pinkish, with orange spots; the 
under surface and spines white, but there is much variety 
in this respect, ‘for Mr. Thompson describes Ophiura 
albida as, presenting many shades of grey, brown, and 
ved. “The only white any of them exhibited on the 
upper surface, was a narrow stripe on each side of the 
base of the rays, ‘and this was present in every one of 
them.” 

The sand-stars appear to differ from the feather star, 
(deseribed in a former article,) in the use to which they 
put the rays or arms, with which they have both been 
provided. In the feather star the rays are employed as 
in the Medusz, to create a current in the water, and 
thus bring food within reach of the animal, which they 
also secure and convey to the mouth; but in the sand- 
stars the rays /are evidently designed, as one of their 
chief uses, for the progression of the animal in the man- 
ner already described. When a sand-star is put into. a 
vessel of salt water, it will remain quiet for some tithe, 
then slowly move its'arms up and down. If placed on 
its back, it soon exhibits signs of uneasiness, and pro- 
ceeds to change its position to a perpendicular, then 
tumbling over. It does this by bending two or three of 
the rays into an arch, leaving the others straight and 
spread out. The rays of these animals consist of a suc- 
cession of pieces, soldered as it were to each other, so 
that they resemble the vertebral column of some slender 
animal, or more exactly the tail of a lizard; and like 
that tail they are tapered and flexible to a certain extent, 
and brittle, though in this latter respect they are ex- 
ceeded by their allies the brittle stars, whose remarkable 
history we shall next notice. 

Most of the Ophiuride have the singular property 
of breaking themselves in pieces when alarmed or 
disturbed, and it appears that the Comatula has the 
same power, for in a dredging excursion some years 
since on the coasts of the Isle of Man, Mr. Forbes, 
who had never met with the Comatula before, discovered 
several specimens, and, being deceived by their flexi- 
bility, he placed them in a tin case along with some 
shells and mollusca, intending to examine them minutely 
on landing; but he afterwards found to his great dis- 
appointment, that the creature had broken itself to 
pieces after the manner of the Ophiure. 

This habit of breaking themselves in pieces, renders 
it very difficult for collectors to preserve perfect speci- 
mens. Dr. Johnston recommends that the Ophiure be 
brought from the shore in sea water, where, after being 
allowed to remain at rest for an hour or thereabouts, 
they will crawl about and expand themselves on the 
bottom and sides of the vessel. When in this state, 
they are to be removed cautiously with the fingers and 
plunged instantly into a large basin of cold water. 
“ They die in a.state of the most rigid expansion, and 
so quickly, that the most brittle species have no time to 
make the contraction necessary to break off their rays. 
Allow them to remain in cold. water for twenty-four 
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hours, when thy are «to be idispldyed:idi |white paper, 
and dried very slowly beforejthe fire.” 

Connected with this subject we,gladly transfer to our 
pages, the remarks of the late Rev. Lansdown Guilding, 
penned in relation to a discussion concerning humanity 
towards animals. 


The lower orders of animals have their system gradually 
less perfect, and their sense of pain and mutilation is conse- 
quently weakened; hence they suffer little from the loss 
of limbs and other injuries, which would be fatal to warm- 
blooded animals, The radiate and gemmiparous creatures 
after violent mutilation, have their dissected parts converted 
into perfect individuals. Animals which lie concealed by 
duy under stones, have by nature the power of throwing off 
their limbs, which are soon restored after the fashion of 
buds; and it is wisely ordered; for the force of ‘tides and 
aecidents might crush or hold in captivity many creatures 
which would have now only to throw off an injured or 
crushed limb to escape from the danger. Some night-feed- 
ing lizards in an instant jerk off their tails. Crabs throw 
off their arms, while the Ophiure cast off every portion of 
their body except the small central abdomen. Without 
this incredible power, how often would these creatures 
perish. 

These observations are intended for persons who 
rail against the sacrifices made to science. ‘True Natu- 
ralists are generally remarkable for their humanity, and 
shun the least unnecessary cruelty, never sacrificing 
lives in mere wantonness, or without the prospect of 
benefit to the science they are engaged in. 

Our illustration represents a species of sand-star 
called Ophiura annulosa, found on the shores of Aus- 
tralia. In general appearance, it differs but little from 
the common sand-stars of our shores. 


SISTERS. 


Sisters, O word of tenderest might! 
Exciting blissful recollections ; 
Sweet childhood’s hours, so soft and bright, 
su sunple, earnest,—such delight 
Of gentle young affections. 


Flowers of the hearth! as tender, fair, 
As though to please your sole vocation, 

Yet hearts you have, and souls, to bear 

Life’s weightiest duties, roughest care, 
With cheerful animation. 


Men are there who did ne’er behold 
A lovely sister's smiling face ; 

I pity them, so stern and cold, 

Their hearts unsoften’d, uncontroll’d, 
By beauty’s soft refining grace. 


Young sisters, with their play and prate, 
To please in merry fit; 

And older ones, serene, sedate, 

To soothe, instruct, or recreate, 
With music, taste, and wit. 


Ah! gladsome evenings, spent erewhile, 
Around the parlour table, 
With tale, and song, and merry smile, 
With pencil, pen, or pleasant wile 
Of books of quaint old fable. 


Ah! sweet days past, in summer’s pride, 
?Mid sunshine, birds, and buds; 

By flow’ry streams where minnows glide, 

Where screams the jay, and strawberries hide 
Cool in the leafy woods, 


And yet, though rare we take our places, 
*Neath that paternal roof ; 
Though time hath touched some slighter graces, 
We love their “old familiar faces,” 
The records of our youth, 


And hope, as years their circles move, 
For many a happy greeting, 

For acts of kindness, cordial love, 

And, when life ends, in heaven above, 
One other glorious meeting ——J. W. 
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Eacu week, ‘each day, some wonted grace 

That lighted nature's youthful face, 

Is,vanish'd from,the well-known yiew ; 

Each week, each day, some symptom new, 

Some wrinkle deep, or silver hair, 

Is stamp'd, decay’s impression there. 

Manr'’s British Monthe. 
As the summer products of the garden gradually de- 
cline, greater attention is naturally paid to those ywhich 
are to afford resources either as culinary, vegetables, or 
salad for the approaching season. Among: the latter, an 
important article for winter consumption is celery, and 
accordingly the gardener bestows on it a proportionate 
degree of care. 

This plant is a native of Britain, and the true English 
name is ache; but it is now known in its wild state by 
the name of wild celery, or smallage parsley (Apium 
gvaveolens). It is a biennial, growing in ditches and 
marshy ground, especially near the sea. It is a smooth- 
leaved, dark-green plant, with numerous greenish-white 
flowers. The seeds and every other part of the plant 
have acrid and dangerous properties, with a strong and 
peculiar smell, less agreeable but greatly resembling that 
of the cultivated plant. Indeed, the general appearance 
of the plant is so much like that of the garden celery, 
that it may easily be recognised. Under cultivation, 
and by the process of blanching, this acrid and noxious 
plant becomes wholesome and agreeable; and for this 
beneficial result, as well as for the name of the plant, we 
are said to be indebted to the Italians. In the Italian 
and French languages, the plant bears the same name, 
celeri. Since celery has come under cultivation, a native 
plant, called Alexander's, has fallen into, disuse. This 
latter was formerly much used as a salad in this country, 
and is still found growing wild in several places, espe- 
cially on the sea-coast at Dungloss, on the borders of 
Berwickshire. 

Wild celery was found in considerable quantities by 
Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. Solander on the coast of Tierra 
del Fuego. It was found a useful ingredient in the sea- 
men’s soup, on account of its antiscorbutic properties. 
Care must have been necessary, however, as to the quan- 
tity employed. By the elder botanists, the seeds of wild 
celery were said to be of medicinal value in diseases of 
the liver, and were also accounted useful in fevers, 
jaundice, and dropsy. 

Celery is one of those herbaceous plants in which 
there is a strong tendency in the stems to become tubu- 
lar or hollow. Though substantial and full of juice in 
its early growth, there is a continual liability to its be- 
coming piped; and it is a part of the gardener’s art to 
prevent this. Six varieties of celery are now under cul- 
tivation; namely, the gigantic, the dwarf-curled, the 
common upright, the red-stalked upright, the giant 
hollow upright, and the solid stalked (red and white). 
The red is chiefly raised for soups, being of a less deli- 
cate flavour than the white. The following general 
directions may be given for the propagation of either 
variety. 

The soil required for celery is light but very rich. 
The first sowings are usually made on a slight hot-bed of 
well-prepared manure, about eighteen inches thick, on 
which six or eight inches of soil are laid, and covered 
either with a frame or handglass. The time of sowing 
the first crops is various. Some gardeners begin in 
January or February; others do not commence till the 
beginning of March. The principal sowing is in April ; 
the last in June. Even for the early sowings, a warm 
light border is preferred by many persoris to a hot-bed, 
as producing more hardy plants, which, with proper 
care, come forward with scarcely any difference as to 
time. But these borders must be in a good situation, 
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fully exposed to ithe: in fluenceof the vsun throughout! the 
day. Later crops require rather a moist situationy:yet 
not unden theo shade jof; tees; butifully exposed ‘td lthe 
mid-day suns, When.celery' plants: inj the ..seed-bed' are 
two, three, or four inches highs it!is: time! ¢orprick! out a 
quantity into other beds, at a distance of foax or” five 
inches) aparts». If mecessary, they be! shaded from — 
the sun fora day. ov! two, until: they: have struck root! 
They:remain: inthe -bed-for:aimonth or five weeks)’ till 
they are from six tte inches high, and have ‘acquired 
astalky'growthi)iiotuod « 

From ‘the.several, sowings; monthly plantings of celery 
are |made from June until the end of September. The 
regular way of planting out celery is, to select a level 
and;vich: piece of ground; dig some trenches about /a 
foot wide, eight or ten inches deep, and three feet from 
each other,/in».a-direction from north to south. The 
earth from the trenches is regularly thrown out on each 
side the trench, and is sloped off... Some well-prepared 
manure must be spread along the bottom of the trenches 
to the depth of five or six inchés, and worked in full 
half a spade deep. Plants’ -which: had previously ‘been 
pricked out in beds or frames, are then taken! up and 
prepared for planting, which is: done by eutting away 
the long straggling leaves and side offsets, and = he the: 
extremity of the roots. It has been observed, thatithe 
plants are much injured, if, during their removal, they 
are permitted to lie long enough for their roots to be- 
come dry, therefore a shallow pan of. water has been 
kept at hand, in which the roots are immersed immedi- 
ately, on being drawn from the seed-bed, and in which 
they lie till the moment of placing them in the trenches. 
They are planted in a:single row, six or eight inches 
apart, and, if possible, in the evening. | Water is: given 
plentifully at the time, and every other day: afterwards, 
until they are fully established. 

There are different opinions as to the preparation of 
the plant. ‘Towers says, “ I object to trimming ‘the tops 
of the leaves, a practice which is usually recommended at 
the period, of final removal, on the ground, that the old 
leaves always, die and decay. They may die, it is true, if 
much violence be used in pulling up the plants, but the 
amputation of the leaflets will not, by any means, prevent 
their death. I assert, however, that the leaves may 

reserved, if the plants be carefully eased out of the beds 

y a trowel, and immediately placed in water as practised’ 
by Judd; and if they are of real use in vegetation, the ex~ 
cision of one single leaf is the loss of an important and vital: 
organ. A row of nicely trimmed plants, presents, I grant, 
a neater appearance for a few days, but there the advantage 
ceases, for the untrimmed plant will stand erect and be 
growing, by the time that the pubescence of the shortened 
footstalks is in full progress; in the former, the proper 
juice will be elaborated and duly distributed, while, in the 
latter, new parts must be developed before the principles of 
growth and strength can come into active operation.” 


Little after-culture is required, except using a small 
hoe at times, to stir the earth round the plants, until 
they are of sufficient growth for the first earthing. This 
must commence when they are about a foot high, and is 
best performed by two persons, one holding the bases of 
the plants together, while another heaps in the mould. 
This prevents the breaking of the leaves, which often 
produces the decay of the plant. The earthing may be 
continued from week to week, or it may be done at once, 
after three weeks from the first operation. Soon after 
this second considerable earthing up, the plants will be 
found sufficiently blanched for use. The longer the 
plants remain, the more earthing up they require. Each 
earthing up must be performed when the plants are free 
from moisture, otherwise there is danger of their be- 
coming spotted, rotten, or piped. ; 

When celery has attained its full growth, and, the 
blanching is completed, it frequently begins to decay. 
Very fine-looking celery often proves worthless, fronr 
decay at the base of the stems. Attention must! there? 
fore be paid ta the different stages of its growth; and 
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successional crops provided for. In taking up celery 
from the trenches for use, it is best to begin at one end 
of a row, and dig quite down to the roots, loosening 
them with the spade, and drawing them up entire. 

Careful attention to the earthing up of the plants is 
the best preventive of early decay; and where such 
_ attention is given, celery will sometimes remain sound 
and good for a length of time, and on the approach of 
frosty weather, a quantity of dry litter spread over the 
plants will be the only requisite for preserving them from 
the effects of cold. Some persons arch over the trenches 
with hoops, and cover them with mats, or make a kind 
of roof with boards placed in a slanting position, and 
leaning against each other. During a severe frost it is 
almost impossible to dig up celery without doing much 
injury to the blanched leaf stalks; therefore a dozen or 
two of the finest plants should be taken up before the 
setting in of frost, and preserved in dry sand in a cellar, 
or warm shed. 

The blanched leaf-stalks of celery form our most 
important salad from the end of July or beginning of 
August until the succeeding March; they are likewise 
used to flavour soups, and are sometimes boiled or stewed 
as a dinner vegetable. Loudon says, “In Italy, the 
unblanched leaves are used in soups; and when neither 
the blanched nor the green leaves can be had, the seeds, 
bruised, form a good substitute.” If celery is neglected, 
it degenerates into its first unpalatable growth. 

Celeriac, or turnip-rooted celery (Apium rapaceum), 
is not so much known or cultivated in this country as it 
deserves to be. It is in high estimation on the Conti- 
nent as an ingredient in soups, to which it is said to 
impart a much finer flavour than the common celery. 
It is propagated by seeds, sown in a light rich soil; but 
celeriac seed, when purchased, cannot at all times be 
trusted. “Until 1831,” says Towers, “when a friend 
gave me a packet procured at Boulogne, under the title 
of celeri-rave, I never obtained celeriac. This seed was 
sown in a shallow drill, (though a hot-bed would have 
been better,) and the young plants were removed to nur- 
sery rows, richly manured. They retained every appear- 
ance of celery till their final removal; when, being 
planted fifteen inches asunder, the leaves took a horizon- 
tal direction without elongating.” For those who wish 
to raise this plant, we give the necessary directions for 
its culture. The time of sowing is the same as for the 
other sorts. The plants require a rich soil, and are 
with advantage raised beneath a hand-glass, and after- 
wards planted out into another hot-bed, one inch and a 
half apart. They are finally transplanted into a flat bed 
in the open air, fifteen inches apart, and not in trenches 
like other celery. They require abundance of water 
when first set out, and a constant supply every alternate 
day, afterwards. The waterings are increased with the 
growth of the plant, and occasional hoeings are given. 
The roots are fit for use in September or October, and 
remain in season, according to the treatment they 
receive, until January: they are rough, knobby pro- 
cesses, covered with fibres. In order to save celery 
seed of either kind, one or two of the finest plants must 
be allowed to go to flower; and if exposed to the influ- 
ence of the wind they will require the support of a stake. 
The seed, when perfectly ripened, will retain its vegeta- 
tive power for three or four years, provided it be kept 
perfectly dry. Celery has been known to come up in 
large quantities where no seed had been planted for 
three years or more previously, thus showing how long 
it may lie in the ground without vegetating. In the 
instance referred to the soil had been occupied with 
other crops, such as cabbages, potatoes, &c., and the 
celery crop had been long given up as lost; when it 
most unexpectedly made its appearance. Several hun- 
dred plants came up, and were removed to trenches, not 
one being left for seed, yet in the following year several 
p-ants again made their appearance on the same spot. 
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Other employments for the gardener in September 
are the sowing of lettuce once or twice; of carrot to 
stand the winter; of radish for autumn and winter 
crops ; of small salading two or three times according to 
demand; and of Welsh or white onions to stand the 
winter. He has also to transplant York and Battersea 
spring-sown cabbages to come in in November; to 
remove lettuces, leeks, and endive, into trenches or 
warm borders; also to plant out brocoli for the last 
time, for the latest spring supply. Celery may be trans- 
planted once or twice, but it will not grow to the same 
size as that which was placed in the trenches in July or 
August. Potato-digging is also carried on, and the 
ground effectually cleansed. Onions are to be pulied 
up, and exposed for a few days to the full influence of 
the sun. ‘There will be much litter for removal, as the 
month advances, and as the trees begin to shed their 
leaves. Every species of vegetable substance may make 
a valuable addition to the compost heap, or be burnt to 
produce vegetable ashes as manure for heavy soils. 

Those who wish to cultivate that hardy and whole- 
some salad called winter cress must make their sowings 
in September and October. Winter cress, or early 
hedge mustard (Erysimum precox), has a warm pun- 
gent taste, nearly like that of the common mustard, but 
the young leaves form a grateful addition to salads at 
any time of the year, and more especially in wintcr 
This plant may be cultivated either as an annual, bien- 
nial, or perennial. It is a native of this country, and of 
many other parts of Europe; but it is doubtful whether 
in America it may be considered an indigenous plant. 
Of late years it has been partially superseded by a 
milder variety called Normandy cress, first introduced 
in the garden at Claremont. The mode of culture is 
simple, and consists in sowing it in a rich light soil at 
the period above named, for a winter supply, and in the 
months of March, April, and May, for summer use. 
About half an ounce of seed sown thinly in a bed at 
each time will be found to produce a good supply. 

When the young plants come up and are sufficiently 
strong, they should be thinned out with the two or three 
inch hoe, to give them room to spread, as it is only the 
outward leaves that are used, after being carefully picked 
and washed. This variety is as hardy as the common 
cress; but it is desirable to give it temporary shelter 
in very severe weather, as the leaves will then be always 
in fit condition for the table. As a breakfast salad, this 
Normandy cress is recommended as agreeable and 
wholesome ; but while water-cress is so abundant in the 
country, and so largely cultivated in the neighbourhood 
of large towns, it is not probable that the demand for 
these sorts of winter cress, which do not materially dif- 
fer in flavour, will be much sought for. 





WHIRLWINDS IN THE STRAIT OF MAGALHAENS. 
On the north shore we noticed some extraordinary effects 
of the whirlwinds which so frequently occur in Tierra del 
Fuego. The crews of sealing vessels call them “ willi- 
waws,” or “hurricane-squalls,” and they are most violent. 
The south-west gales, which blow upon the coast with ex- 
treme fury, are pent up and impeded in passing over the 
highlands ; when, increasing in power, they rush violently 
over the edges of precipices, expand, as it were, and de- 
scending perpendicularly, destroy everything movable. The 
surface of the water, when struck by these gusts, is so 
agitated as to be covered with foam, which is taken up by 
them, and flies before their fury until dispersed in vapour. 
Ships at anchor under high land are sometimes suddenly 
thrown over on their beam-ends, and the next moment 
recover their equilibrium, as if nothing had occurred. 
Again a squall strikes them, perhaps on the other side, and 
over they heel before its rage: the cable becomes strained, 
and checks the ship with a jerk, that causes her to start 
a-head through the water, until again stopped by the cable, 
or driven astern by another gust of wind.— Voyages of the 
Adventure and Beagle. 


Joun W. Parker, Pusiisuer, West Stranp, Lonpon. 

















